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THE MURDER OF ALLEN GREBELL. 
BY L. A. VIDLER. 


On March 16th, 1742/3, John Lamb, son of James Lamb, 
then Mayor of Rye, was shortly going to sea for the first time 
and decided to give a dinner to his father on board his ship, 
then lying at the Fishmarket. 

He had ordered many good things and it was the common 
talk in the town. The evening came and James Lamb, feeling 
far from well, was getting ready to go, when his brother-in- 
law, Allen Grebell, then a widower, living opposite, came 
across and, at Lamb’s suggestion, as he did not want to dis- 
appoint his son, Grebell agreed to take his place at the dinner. 
Before starting, as he opened the door, he said that, as it looked 
like rain, he would fetch his cloak. Lamb, at once, as time 
was getting on, said : “‘ Take mine,” and, taking off his mayoral 
cloak, put it on Grebell’s shoulders, and he went off to the 
dinner. 

Now it happened that, shortly before, Lamb had had 
occasion, in the Court, to fine a butcher, named John Breads, for 
having a short weight in his shop, and Breads was very angry 
about it and had, that night, determined to waylay Lamb, when 
returning from the dinner and have his revenge. Grebell’s 
path home lay through the churchyard, close to Bread’s shop, 
so Breads sharpened his butcher’s knife and hid behind a 
tombstone. 

Towards midnight, Grebell came home, having thoroughly 
enjoyed his company and dinner, still wearing the mayorai cloak. 
Being a man of similar build and height to the Mayor, Breads 
naturally thought it was he, let him pass and then rushed out, 
threw his arms round him from behind and stabbed him twice 
in the breast. Grebell staggered home, sat down in a chair 
by the fire and rang for his manservant, to whom he said, “ A 
drunken man has just knocked against me in the churchyard and 
I feel rather shaken, so I will sit here for a time and go to 
bed later—you needn’t wait.” 

That night, Lamb had a very vivid dream, in which his 
wife, Grebell’s sister, who had died five years before, appeared 
to him, shook him and said, ‘‘ Wake up, James, there’s some- 
thing very wrong with Allen.’”’ He woke up, looked round and 
saw nothing, turned his pillow, murmuring, “It’s only a 
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dream,” and went to sleep again. But, twice more, he had the 
same dream and could stand it no longer. He got up and put 
on an old coat and with his nightcap on his head, went across 
to Grebell’s house and rang the bell. The manservant came 
down, and he asked him, ‘ Did your master come home alright 
last night?” ‘“ Yes,” replied the manservant, ‘“‘ about mid- 
night.””. Lamb then said, “Go up and see if all is well.” 
He went and soon came down looking very alarmed, saying, 
“ He is not there and the bed has not been slept in.” Togethe: 
they then went into the front room and there, sitting before 
the burnt-out fire with the fatal cloak still round him, was Allen 
Grebell, dead. He had bled to death as he sat, unaware of what 
had befallen him or who had been the cause of it. 

Breads, in the meantime, had been drinking through the 
night and openly boasting that ‘‘ Butchers should kill Lambs,” 
equally unaware whom he had murdered. The morning came 
and he was arrested, fettered and lodged in the gaol, and a man 
set to watch him, day and night. On May 25th, he was 
brought to trial before Lamb, sitting as Mayor, in a warehouse 
on the Strand, the present Courthall being then in course of 
erection. There he shouted out to Lamb, “I did not mean to 
kill Mr. Grebell, I meant it for you and would kill you now 
if I could get at you.” He was convicted and sentenced to 
be hanged and then to be exposed in chains and hung on a 
gibbet. (See Frontispiece.) 

On June 8th, 1743, he was taken to execution in a cart, 
after having his last drink at the Flushing Inn, then his pro- 
perty, as he was a man of substance and of a family long re- 
spected in the town. After his execution his body was taken 
to a blacksmith’s shop, which was only pulled down a few 
years since, and there it was put into chains at a cost of 
£3. 3s. Od. 

He hung on his gibbet on the river bank, opposite the 
windmill, for fifty years, when he was taken down and placed 
in the church in the North Chapel, then used as a lumber 
room. How much of his body then remained, we do not know, 
but it is said that the old ladies of the town came and stole his 
bones as a cure for rheumatism. Later, the Chapel was cleaned 
out and the wall dividing it from the church pulled down, and 
he, now reduced to a skull, was taken into Rye Town Hall. 

For the first time since the murder, over two hundred years 
ago, he has left his native town and was exhibited at the Police 
Exhibition at Brighton (see Frontispiece). His victim was 
buried at St. Nicholas Chantry in Rve Church, where we ma\ 
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learn from the inscription, how Allen Grebell, “ who after 
having served the office of Mayor of this Town for 10 years with 
greatest honour and integrity, fell by the cruel stab of a 
sanguinary butcher.” 
A SHAM DUKE OF MONMOUTH IN SUSSEX. 
(Communicated by MRS. ARUNDELL ESDAILE.) 

In the first volume of three entitled Letters Written by 
Eminent Parsons in the 17th and 18th Centuries, which includes 
a reprint of Aubrey’s Lives (1813), we have an account of a 
forgotten episode in the history of Sussex which, as the book is 
very scarce, seems worth reprinting as the writer was that 
impeccably accurate scholar, Humphrey Wanley, later libra- 
rian of the Harleian Library; the letter, no. 38 in the collection, 
is dated August 25, 1698. ‘“‘ We have an account from the 
Assizes of Horsham in Sussex that on Munday se’nnight last a 
fellow was indicted and tried there, for personating and pre- 
tending himself to be the late Duke of Monmouth, and by that 
means drawing considerable sums of money out of the zealots 
of that country. It appears that he lodged at the house of 
one Widow Wickard (tho’ with seeming privacy) where his 
true friends visited him and were admitted to kiss his hand 
upon their knees, he said he was the true legitimate son of K. 
Charles the 2nd and that his Unkle K. James had that honor 
for him as to execute a common criminal in his stead to satisfy 
the Priests and to send him out of the way. And that the 
Prince of Orange was a very honest Gent., and his deputy, and 
would surrender the Crown to him when things were ripe, etc. 
Happy was he that could by any interest be introduced to his 
Highness to have the honor of his hand. It happened that one 
of his trusty friends one morning coming to pay him a visit 
with a stranger with him, found him in bed, at the sight of the 
stranger he seemed much surprized and offended, and turning 
himself quick to the wall, sighing, said, Oh! my friends will 
undo me, at which the gent. assured his Highness that the person 
he had brought with him was life and fortune in his interest, 
upon which he returned about and gave him his hand to kiss. 
Presently after came into his lodgings a wench with a basket of 
chickens as a present from her mistress, and another with a 
letter to him, at the reading of which he seemed a little dis- 
contented, upon which they desired to know if his Highness 
had received any bad news. He answered, No, ‘twas in- 
different, ‘twas from Lord Russe! to acquaint him that he 
was come with his fleet to Torbay and wanted some further 
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directions, and that which troubled him was that he wanted 
a horse and money to carry him thither, at which they bid him 
not trouble his Highness, for that he should be supplied 
immediately with both, which accordingly he was, and was 
away a fortnight, till he had spent both money and horse, and 
then returned; tis said that he has received close 500£ thus, 
and lain with at least 50 of their wives. Upon his trial he 
declared himself to be the son of him that keeps the Swan Inn 
in Leicester, adding that he could not help it if the people 
would cali him the Duke of Monmouth, he never bid them 
do so, but told 2 Justices of the Peace before, who had sent fo: 
him, his true name and made so cunning a defence, and none of 
his zealots coming in against him (being prosecuted only by 
Major Brewer) that he was cleared of the indictment, only the 
Lord Chief Justice, atterwards bound him to good behaviour, for 
which he soon found bail, amongst his party, who maintained 
him like a prince in prison, and 3 or 4 of the chief of them 
attended him to the Bar at his Trial and believe him still to be 
the true D. of Monmouth. The Goaler [sic] got the first day 
he was committed 40s. of people that came to see this imposter 
at 2d. a piece.” 

Nothing but the insane Protestantism of the district could 
have brought these people into a position so ludicrous; one 
would be glad to know something of the Major Brewer, who 
alone had the sense and public spirit to prosecute. Are any of 
the papers concerned with the trial preserved at Lewes or 
elsewhere, and what did the Lord Chief Justice actually say? 

It would be interesting to learn more of this astonishing 
case of credulity, based on wishes inspired by Anti-Popery 
fanatics, who do not reflect much credit on “ Silly Sussex.”’ 
SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS.—LXXV. ALL SAINTS, 

TILLINGTON. 

This church seems originally to have consisted of a twelfth- 
century nave and chancel. Late in the twelfth century a south 
aisle was added, and at some time in the thirteenth a tower to 
the east of it; the church is shown in this condition in a drawing, 
taken from the north-east, dated 1806, in the Sharpe collection. 
In 1807 the present tower was built slightly further east than 
the old one; but the story that it was designed by J. M. W. 
Turner appears to be without foundation. Later in the nine- 
teenth century the present north aisle, organ chamber, and west 
porch were added; and at some unknown date the wall of the 
south aisle was rebuilt from the ground, W.D.P, 
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FINDS ON COOMBE HILL, JEVINGTON. 


BY G. P. BURSTOW. 


While at the Brighton College Harvest Camp at Jev’ngton 
in August, 1945, I spent some time examining the antiquities of 
Coombe Hill and I feel that a brief note of my discoveries will 
be of interest to readers. 

Below the neolithic camp near the tep of the hill there is a 
very pronounced lynchet area extending down the southern 
slope into the valley leading to Jevington village. - Among 
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rabbit holes in one of these lynchets I found about 20 fragments 
of Iron Age pottery. One rim was certainly of Iron Age A.1. 
type. All the fragments were of coarse gritty baked clay and were 
powdered with fragments of calcinated flints. No sherds of 
later type were found in this collection. 

Three modern army vehicle tracks run up Coombe Hill. 
Just above the lynchet area about 15 yards south of the centre 
track is a large heap of chalk thrown up by the military. Be 
tween this mound and the track in a wheel rut I found part 
of the rim and side of a large pot, which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The pottery is brown in colour with a 
smooth paste. It is decorated with a double slashed raised band, 
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presumably a more complicated variation of the single raised 
bands found at Horsted Keynes, Charleston Brow, the Dyke, 
etc. For a detailed discussion on this type of pottery see S.4.C., 
Vol. 80, pp. 259-8 and pp. 288-9. See for illustrations, S.4.C., 
80, p. 289, Fig. 6. and p. 299, Figs. 9, 10. These single 
raised bands in the late paste belong to the Ist century a.p., 
probably overlapping the Claudian invasion. 

Below the neolithic earthwork on Coombe Hill is a promi- 
nent barrow probably of Bronze Age date similar to another on 
the top of the hill. This barrow is passed by the northerly 
modern track. The turf in this track has been removed and here 
between the barrow and the outer ring of the neolithic earth- 
work I found a considerable quantity of Romano-British pottery 
crushed to small fragments by the wheels of the Army vehicles. 
The fragments included grey, black and red wares, but there 
were no remains of Samian or other imported types. Lying 
scattered in the path among the pottery a few feet north of the 
barrow were six small Roman coins, five of them bronze, and 
the sixth, of Postumus, silver washed. For further information 
about this area of the hill see Curwen’s Archaeology of Sussex, 
p. 170. 

The British Museum has kindly sent me the following report 
on these coins. My specimens were very worn with much of 
the inscriptions missing, though the reverses of “a,” “e,’”’ and 
“f” were very clear: 

a. Gallienus. AD. 253-268. 

Obv. GALLIENUS AUG.  Radiate bust r. 
Rev. MARTI PACIFER. Mars holding spear and 
olive branch. Cohen 613. 


b. Postumus AD. 258-267. 
Obv. IMP C POSTUMUS PF AUG. Radiate 
bust r. 
Rev. VICTORIA AUG. Cohen 390. 

c. Claudius 11 Gothicus. AD. 268-270. 
Obv. (IMPCCLAU) DIVSAUG. Radiate bust r 
Rey. Illegible. 

d. Tetricus 1. AD. 268-273. 
Obv. IMP C TETRICUS PF AUG. Radiate bust r. 
Rev. PAX AUG. Peace holding cornucopiae. Cohen 
132. 

e. Maximianus Hercules. AD. 286-305. Died 310. 
Obv. MAXIMIANUS PFAUG. Bust r. 
Rev. VOT XX AUGG in wreath. Cohen 685, 
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f. Constantine 11 (Caesar AD. 317). 
Obv. CONSTANTINUS IVN NOBC. Bust r. 
Rev. CAESARUM NOSTRORUM around 
VOT/X in wreath. Cohen 31. 
* AR Arelate Mint. 
The coins and pottery have been sent to the Sussex Archzo- 
logical Society’s Museum at Lewes. 





THE BUXTED PARISH BOUNDARY AT 
CROWBOROUGH WARREN. 


Through the kindness of Mr. E. R. Burder the Society 
has secured a small but interesting manuscript map found by 
him among the papers of his uncle, the late Mr. W. E. 
Nicholson (of Messrs. Hunt, Nicholson & Co., Solicitors). 
The map is entitled “The South Part of Crowborough Warren 
in the Parish of Buxted,” and bears the initials “‘ A.W., Octr., 
1831.” On its back it is marked “ Plan of Crowborough 
Warren Settlement of the Tithe Composition. October 10th, 
1834.” 

Its main purpose was evidently to show the position of the 
parish boundary, and its interest to us now lies in the differences 
shown between this boundary and the one depicted upon the 
6-inch Ordnance Survey maps. The boundary is shown from 
King’s Standing northwards to Greenwood Gate, then east- 
wards through the Warren to Crowborough, and _ thence 
southwest across Crowborough Common. 

Between King’s Standing and Greenwood Gate it is 
shown as following the road, but the position of this suggests 
that it is probably the old hollow way (still visible beside the 
road) where the boundary is shown on the modern map. The 
next point of interest occurs to the south of Warren Road where 
the boundary runs “undefined” between Crowborough 
Warren and Heavegate. Here the Ordnance Survey line runs 
almost straight, whereas on our map it curves nearer to Crow- 
borough Warren House, just touching the southeast corner of 
Wagon Lodge Field where it is 100 yards north of the Ordnance 
Survey’s line, which was perhaps over-simplified there. Next, 
the two lines coincide to the northeast angle at Crowborough, 
marked by a “hillock” according to the map. Here the 
Ordnance Survey carries it on into and along Beacon Road, 
but our map.takes it as a straight line southwest, closing very 
gradually with the road and only reaching it at a point 660 
yards northeast of Poundgate, at a place marked as ‘‘ Gassons 
Hole” which can be exactly defined from other detail as the 
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point where the Ordnance Survey line now leaves the road 
towards the south. Thus it seems that the original boundary 
here lay just behind the houses west of Beacon Road, and the 
modern boundary is again a simplification of the old line, which 
would now run most inconveniently through the gardens there. 
It seems desirable that these details should be placed on record. 
I. D. MARGARY. 
THE FORMATION OF HADLOW DOWN PARISH. 
Mr. Burder has also presented another manuscript map, 
found with the one just mentioned, which shows the areas 
carved out of the parishes of Buxted and Mayfield to form the 
new parish of St. Mark’s, Hadlow Down. As, according to 
Lower’s History of Sussex, the church there was consecrated 
in 1836, this map is likely to be of similar date to the other. 
I. D. MARGARY. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH 
REGISTERS. 
Contributed by Ww. H. CHALLEN. 

(Continued from Vol. XI., page 43.) 

ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: Jarriages continued. 
1688—May 6. Charles Ld. Cornwallis and Ann Duchess 
of Buccleugh in this parish. 

(This was his 2nd wife. His grandparents were Sir 
Fredk. (created 1661 Baron) Cornwallis and his 1st 
wife Elizabeth daughter of John Ashburnham of 
Ashburnham, Sx.) 

1689—May 9. Richard Onslow of Wisborough Green in 
ye county of Sussex and Sarah Calvert of St. Giles 
Cripplegate, London, per Lic. Archiep. 

(See the note to the baptism 3 Feb. 1703 of their son 

Nip ge at-St. Margaret, Westminster, in Sx. N. 
, vol. X, page 109. 

Pdr to the “ Calvert” pedigree between 
pages 74 and 75 of “ Hertfordshire Families,” by 
Duncan Warrand, the bride’s father was Thomas 
Calvert, brewer of St. Giles, Cripplegate (where 
buried 1668), son of Felix Calvert (1596-1674) 
Little Hadham, Herts., by his first wife, Susan Betts 
of Colchester, Essex, and her mother was Anne, 
daughter of William Ambrose of Reading, Berks.) 

1689—Oct. 21. Michael Thompson of St. Andrews 
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Holborne and Sarah Newnham of Martfield (presusabi) 
Maresfield) in Sussex, per Lic. Dec. and Cap. Cant. 
1694—Jan 14. Henry Richardson and Damaris Teems 
both of Northiam in Sussex, per Lic. A. Ep: 
1697—July 15. Altham Onslow and Ursula Markham, 
both of this parish, per L.A.B. 

(At first sight he might appear to have been a son of 
Sir Henry Onslow, Kt. of Drungewick, Sx., 
because his wife Jane (widow of Henry Yates of 
Warnham, Sx.) was a daughter of Sir Francis 
Stydolph, Kit. of Norbury in Mickleham, Surrey 
(died 1655) by Mary, daughter of Sir James Altham 
of Oxhey, Watford, Herts. 

This Mary née Altham was, however, the bride- 

groom’s great-aunt, being aunt to the two Sisters: 

Frances Altham, who married Richard 1st Lord 
Vaughan, 2nd Earl of Carbery and M.P. for 
Carmarthen, the parents of John, 2nd Lord 
Vaughan in the 1682 marriage; 

Elizabeth Altham, who married in 1638 Arthur 
Annesley, 2nd Viscount Valentia and 1st Earl 
of Anglesey; 

which latter couple were the parents of Altham 
Annesley, Ist Baron Altham (created 1680), under 
which name, instead of erroneously as ‘ Altham 
Onslow” the bridegroom should have been re- 
corded. Ursula, daughter of Sir Robert Markham, 
2nd Bart. was his 2nd wife.) 
1697—Mch. 3. Richard Campion and Elizabeth Fletcher 
of Tarring West, Sussex, per L.A.B. 
1699—June 6. Rt. Hon. Charles Ld. Conwallis (sic) and 
ye Rt. Hon. Lady Charlotte Butler per Episc. Lond : 

(Son of the Charles Cornwallis in the 1688 marriag: 

but by his Ist wife Elizabeth Fox). 
1700—May 22. Charles Goring of St. Dunstons West, 

Lond: and Elizabeth Bridger of this parish, per L.A.B. 

(He was 3rd Bart., son of Capt. Henry Goring of 
Wappingthorne in Steyning (born 1646, killed in a 
playhouse by Charles Deering and buried 13 June 
1685 at Billingshurst, Sussex), by his Ist wife 
Elizabeth dau. of Anth. Morewood of Alfreton, co: 
Derby as per Fac. Lic. 3 Oct. 1667, and of Wash- 
ington as per Arch. Chichester lic. 10 July 1668, 
their marriage taking place 13 July 1668 at 
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Upmarden, Sussex, and grandson of Sir Henry 
Goring, 2nd Bart. of Highden in Washington, 
Sussex who married Frances dau. of Sir Edward 
Bishopp, 2nd Bart. of Parham, Sussex, 2 May 1642 
in London according to an entry in Washington 
register. 

For Capt. Henry Goring’s 2nd wife, Mary née 
Covert, see the note to the 1768 burial and thi 
correction of his title in Sx. Notes & Queries, vol. 
X, pages 159 and 192. 

Sir Charles Goring, 3rd Bart. (born 1668), 
should not be confused with his uncle, Charles 
Goring (born 1662) who married twice as 
follows :— 

(1) 28 Feb. 1687 at Washington, Mary Edmonds 
late of Yapton, who was buried 28 Jan. 1690 
at Billingshurst. 

(2) 16 Nov. 1699 at Knightsbridge, Msex., 
Frances Bridger (sister of above Elizabeth 
Bridger) of Hamsey (Hams in Vic. Gen. lic. 
of 14 Nov. 1699), Sx. 

Frances (died 1727) and Elizabeth (died 1741), 
who were both buried at Worminghurst, Sx., were 
daughters of Richard Bridger of Combe Place in 
Hamsey, Sx., whose son Richard Bridger married 
at Broadwater, Sx., 6 Jan. 1696 Elizabeth daughter 
of John Alfold of Offington in Broadwater, the son 
of Sir Edward Alfold of Cashiobury in Watford, 
Herts., Kt. (MI. at Broadwater) whose brother 
John Alfold by his 1st wife Frances daughter of 
Sir Thomas Bysshopp, Ist Bart. of Parham, Sx., 
had a daughter Jane Alfold who married 10 May 
1638 at St. Bart. the Great, London (Sir) Thomas 
Eversfeild, (Kt.) of <St. Leonards, Sx.. who was 
buried 1649 at Hollington, Sx. 

John Bridger (chr. 1703 Hamsey), son of 
Richard Bridger jr. by Elizabeth née Alfold, 
married 10 Apr. 1732 at All Saints, Lewes, Mary 
(chr. there 1704) daughter of Dr. Peter White, by 
Susannah née Tattersall (marricd 16 June 1702 
Pycombe, Sx.) grand-daughter of the Capt. 
Nicholas Tattersall (1617-1674) of Brighton who 
helped Charles Il to escape. John and Mary 
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Bridger were the parents of Sir John Bridger 
(kted. 1761) of Combe in Hamsey, Sx. and Coln 
Saint Aldwyns, Glos., whose only daughter Mary 
married (Sir) George Shiffner (1st Bart.), M.P. for 
Lewes, whose 3rd son, Sir George Shiffner, 3rd 
Bart., and his son, Sir George Croxton Shiffner, 4th 
Bart., were both Rectors of Haiisey. 

Articles on Capt. Nicholas Tattersall and_ his 
family appeared in Sussex A.C., vols.: 17, 32 and 
54 (and others). Vol.: 32 also gives (as well as 
the ‘“ Gentleman's Magazine”’ for 1733) details of 
his altar tomb in Brighton churchyard. 

Dr. Peter White (chr. 1671 All Saints, Lewes, 
where buried 1725) was son of Dr. Benjamin W hit 
(M.D. 1655 Leyden) for whom an Archdeaconry of 
Lewes licence was issued 29 May 1671 to marry at 
Pycombe, Dorothy Courthope of Hurstpierpoint, 
Sx. (daughter of Henry Courthope of Goddard's 
Green in Cranbrook, Kent, by Ann dau. of Ninian 
Burrell of Cuckfield, Sx.) but neither Pycomb 
register nor Bishop's Transcript records th 
marriage which is also not to be found at Hurst- 
pierpoint or Cranbrook. 

The register of All Saints’ Lewes, records that 
“ Margery Whitt, wid. in this parish, mother of Dr. 
White’ was buried under his seat 3 July, 1672. 

Christopher White, who was buried 4 Oct. 1651 
at St. Margaret, Westminster, with the rank of 
Captain, and described also so under King Street, 
Westminster, in the parish’s assessments of 1645 
and 1647, and as High Constable of the City and 
Liberties of Westminster in the 1650 Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, but calls himself as of West- 
minster, Esquire, Citizen & Pewterer of London, 
in his will dated 7 May, proved 6 Nov. 1651 (P.C.C. 
230 Grey), mentions his eldest son Joseph as an ap- 
prentice to him, & his 2nd son Benjamin, & his 
youngest son Christopher, as both under 21, his 
brother Robert Austin, his sister Margaret, and makes 
his wife Margerie his executrix. 

All three sons were baptised at St. Margaret, 
Westminster: Joseph 3 Mch. 1630, Benjamin 5 July, 
1632, & Christopher 21 Feb. 1640. 

The eldest son, Joseph White, died in 1665, his 
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will dated 4 dug., proved 14 Aug. 1665 (P.C.C. 87 
Hyde) as of St. Sepulchre without Newgate, Citizen 
&§ Pewterer of London, revealing that his mother, 
Margerie White, was still alive & a widow, and men- 
tioning, among others, his brothers Benjamin & 
Christopher, Samuel (under 21), son of Robert 
A ustin late of London, decd., and his own wife Mary. 

Dr. Benjamin White was buried 9 May, 1713 at 
All Saints, Lewes, but his will dated 1 Feb. 1705, 
proved 3 Oct. 1713 (P.C.C. 237 Leeds) mentions, 
apart from his wife Dorothy & own family, only his 
sister's Whites two daughters” as relatives. Thes« 
two nieces were presumably daughters of his brother 
Christopher White. 

According to “English Speaking Students of 
Medicine at the University of Leyden,” by Robt. 
Wm. Innes Smith, (Dr.) Benjamin White was ad- 
mitted there 5 July 1655, age 24.) 

1701—May 11. John Bayley of Arlington parish (no 
county recorded) and Elizabeth Ignes (sic) of St. 

James’s, Westminster, per L.B.L. 

(There appears to be no relative reference in Arling- 
ton, Sussex, register. The Bp./Ldn. lic. 11 May 
1701 has Elizabeth Jones.) 

1701—Nov. 30. Thomas Stafford of St. Ann’s Blackfryers 

and Alice Kelly of Petworth in Sussex, per L.A.B. 

1702—Apr. 9. Richard Wooddeson of Findon, Sussex, 

and Dorothy Hemming of this parish, per L.B.L. 

1702—Apr. 14. John Lrd. Poulet of Hinton St. George, 

Somersets and Bridget Bartie of this parish, per Mr. 

Moor. 

(1st Earl Poulett, great-grandson of John Ist Baron 
Poulett who married Elizabeth Kenn whose 2nd 
husband was John Ashburnham of Ashburnham, 
Sussex. Bridget Bertie was the daughter of 
Peregrine Bertie of Wealdershare, Kent, dec’d., the 
son of Montagu Bertie, 2nd Earl of Lindsey.) 

1704—Aug. 3. Love Harwood of Bromley, Kent, and 

Mary Sturt of Stanim (Steyning?) in Sussex, per L.A.B. 

1704—Nov. 20. Gregory Latter and Jane Goffe both of 

Kingsmire in Sussex per Banns. 

(Their parish should read Ringmer, the register 
of which reveals that Gregory was baptised 8 Mch. 
1679 as son of John Latter who married there 
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2 Mch. 1675, as of St. Thomas in the Cliff, Lewes, 
Elizabeth Wilding of Ringmer where she was 
christened 14 Dec., 1654, as daughter of Gregory 
and Susanna Wilding, by a minister in Gregori 
Wilding’s house called the Goote house. 
Two daughters, Ann (9 Aug. 1706) and Mar, 
(20 Jan. 1709) of Gregory Latter were christened 
at Ringmer. Gregory Latter was buried 30 March, 
1716, at Eastbourne, administration being granted 
at Lewes to his widow Jane Latter.) 
ERRATA: 
Vol. XI., p. 42. The date in the 6th line from the bottom 
should be 4 Oct. 1552. 
p. 43. The 8th line should read :— 
“mentions his son-in-law, Anthony Fowle, husband.” 
(To be continued.) 


AN EARLY TRANS-WEALDEN TRACKWAY. 
BY IVAN D. MARGARY, F.S.A. 

Attention was called recently by Mr. James Graham, a 
member of the Surrey Archeological Society,’ to the traces of 
an early trackway which can be found descending from the 
North Downs on the west side of Titsey Park, passing over 
Limpsfield Common, and making direct for the Early Iron Age 
camp on Dry Hill, east of Lingfield. We conferred together 
over the approach of the track to the camp, where the remains 
are particularly plain, both upon its approach up the north slope, 
pointing straight to the North Entrance, and again upon leaving 
the South Entrance. There can be no doubt whatever that 
this trackway is related to the camp. 

The question now arose as to whether it continued south- 
wards through the Weald, and the purpose of this note is to set 
out a somewhat striking chain of evidence that it did so. 

From the camp the track follows a southern spur past 
3eeches Farm to the valley of the Kent Water, close to the junc- 
tion of the three counties; it crossed the brook a little to the 
east, at Bazing Farm (an old house), continuing to the south 
as a very distinct hollow way up another convenient spur. 
This is continued by the Hammerwood drive, a little west of 
the church, to Bower Farm, and then by another old hollow 
way just west of the farm right down to the valley of the small 

' A paper will appear shortly in Surrey Arch. Coll. 
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Hammerwood stream. ‘The situation is excellent for a track 
all along. The track formerly continued through the park to 
the South Drive, though it is now obliterated, and here it 
begins to follow a prominent but slightly winding ridge, which 
takes it past Thornhill all the way to the edge of the Medway 
valley, one of the very few north-south ridges that can be found 
in this part of the Weald and ideal for its purpose. The track 
is very plainly to be seen all the way down to the Medway at 
Pigsty (another old farm), just at the west end of Forest Row 
station platform. ‘The layout of the old tracks here, the posi- 
tion of Pigsty and Tablehurst, and the situation of the older 
houses in Forest Row, all point to the neighbourhood of the 
station as the point where the river was anciently crossed, pro- 
bably near Tablehurst, the existing main road, both by Wall 
Hill and its later coaching by-pass, being short cuts towards 
East Grinstead. 

Next, we have a perfect dry route by the main road through 
Wych Cross to Danehill, the latter part along one of the rare 
north-south ridges, and it is clear that an early track would 
have followed this ridge, slightly to the southwest, on to Fresh- 
field Crossways, rather than by the lower route towards Sheffield 
Park. Near Freshfield it passes the brickfield, where a most 
interesting find of Early Iron Age pottery, of the Southeastern 
‘B’ type, showed the existence of a considerable pottery work- 
ing’. At the Crossways the present road leaves our route, which 
still continues to be marked by a distinct old trackway, now 
quite derelict and blocked, past the west side of Town House 
Farm right down to the River Ouse opposite Henfield Wood. 
This crossing-place is quite exceptionally good, for the Ouse 
usually flows in a wide flood-plain which must have been a 
formidable marshy obstacle in early times, yet just at this one 
point there is firm ground right down to the river on both 
banks. A hollow way shows plainly at first in Henfield Wood, 
and there are further traces up to Scaynes Hill and along the 
eastern side of Costell’s Wood just west of the village. Here it 
must pass very close to the site of ‘ Sothenbury,” the probable 
existence of which was unknown to me at the time this route 
was investigated. It may well be that this was the ‘ Southern 
Burgh’ in relation to Dry Hill Camp farther north along the 
track. 

The track continues clearly as a derelict lane along suitable 
ground to Awbrook Farm, where a small brook is crossed, and 

$.4.C., vol. 78, p. 253. 

S.N.Q,, vol. x, p. 154. 
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then by Ham Lane on to Strood Wood. Next, it passes ove: 
the highest ground hereabouts, near Wivelsfield Hall, to Wivels- 
field Green, and then follows the long alignment of hedgerows 
and lanes that is continuously traceable, by Coldharbour, 
Gallops Farm and Hailey Farm, all the way to Middleton 
and so up to the South Downs by Middleton Track, near 
Westmeston. 

Our track has thus spanned the whole Weald, being continu- 
ously traceable, except for a few yards here and there. In this 
run of 28 miles it crosses three rivers at convenient points, and 
only meets with five other streams, four of which are very small. 
It is shown to pass right through one Iron Age camp and, 
possibly, close to another, while it has a very important contem- 
porary pottery site right alongside it in what has otherwise 
appeared to be a very remote position in the central Weald. 
Thus it seems certain that the track is an early one, at least 
contemporary with the Early Iron Age. Indeed, it may well 
be that this is the very track by which the Southeastern ‘ B’ 
culture was conveyed between its proved centres in the eastern 
South Downs and in the lower Thames basin.‘ 

' §. S. Frere, ‘Some aspects of Iron Age culture in the Wealden 

area,’ Arch. J., vol. Cl, p. 56 ff. and fig. 8. 


NOTES 
STRAY ANIMALS IN THE MANOR.—When 


examining a series of the Court Rolls of a manor, a matter that 
cannot fail to come under one’s notice is the considerable number 
of animals reported from time to time as having come into the 
jurisdiction of the Court as strays. An interesting feature 
often found in these reports is that whilst the general matter 
is in Latin, the popular description of the stray and its colour 
are given in English. Here are examples from the Court Rolls 
of the Manors of Wartling and Rockland in Boreham cover- 
ing the first 10 years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1558 to 
1568). The words within quotation marks are in English in 
the rolls, the rest of the matter of the examples is translated 
from the Latin. 

A bullock aged 3 years, colour ‘ valowe |[sic, ie. yellow? | and 

cole snowted.’ 

A calf called ‘a Wenyer’ colour ‘ browne.’ 

A foal, colour ‘ baye.’ 

A ram, colour white. 

A sheep called ‘a wether,’ colour ‘ whytt.’ 
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A ram, colour ‘blake.’ 

A foal, colour ‘ sorelbald.’ 

A ewe sheep, colour white. 

A bull, colour ‘ rede pyde.’ 

A colt, colour ‘ graye,’ called ‘a stone colt.’ 

A colt, colour ‘ kite yellow,’ aged 2 years. 

A colt, colour ‘baye,’ called ‘a marestage’ | sic, i.e. filly], aged 
1 year. 

5 porkers, one a ‘sowe sheete,’ aged 4 a year. 

A sheep called ‘a tegge ram.’ 

A bullock called ‘a steere,’ colour ‘blake whitebalde.’ 


These strays were generally reported as being in the hands 
of a tenant of the manor, presumably the finder, and the custom 
is to proclaim them at the court and, if after three successive 
proclamations no one came to claim them, they probably became 
the property of the lord of the manor. W.B. 


ROBERTSBRIDGE ABBEY.—In October 1946 a 
dilapidated summer house was dismantled in the N.W. corner 
of the Abbey garden. Behind it, set in the corner of the garden 
walling were disclosed the three shields described in S.A4.C. 
viii. 172-3. Lower (S.A.C. iii 220 note 9) in 1850 mentions 
one of them as built in the garden wall, but by 1856 G. M. 
Cooper writes of them with other abbey monuments as lost or 
destroyed. 

The central carving, that of an angel (now headless) with 
the sinister wing missing, holding a shield of barry, and on a 
chief three escallops, is illustrated in Lower’s Curiosities of 
Heraldry, p. 141 and, from the same block, in 8.4.C. viii. 173. 
It dates from the first half of the XVth Century, and in the 
shield is clean cut, but not in bold relief. The same arms exist 
in stone on the face of the west porch of Salehurst Church, but 
have not been identified. Dabridgecourt bore three bars with 
three escallops in chief, but the bars were couped. 

To the left of this is a fine carving in bold relief of the 
Pelham arms encircled by a wreath. This is still as illustrated 
by Lower and G. M. Cooper, the base of the shield and of the 
wreath being missing, and the lowest pelican damaged; it 
remains, however, a good example of XIVth Century work. 

To the right of the angel is a smaller shield mentioned 
but not illustrated by G. M. Cooper, also of XI1Vth Century 
date, bearing in chief two fleurs de lis and in base, which is 
partly missing, a leopard’s face. These arms have not been 
identified, though W. S. Ellis (S.4.C. iii. 369) points out that 
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they were noted in the 1634 Visitation as in glass in the E. 
window of Horsham, gules, a leopard’s face or in base, and 2 
fleurs de lys or in chief quartering argent 3 leopard’s faces sable. 
He suggests both quarterings as variants of the Halsham arms, 
and instances a Halsham seal of a chevron engrailed between 
three leopard’s faces jessant de lys. There is no known con 
nection of this family with the abbey. 
R. H. D’ELBOUX. 


AN EARLY MAYFIELD CLOCKMAKER .— 
This is a 30-hour, two-handed grandfather clock, movement of 
birdcage type, with large internal strike bell. Brass 10-inch 
dial, engraved centre, crown and cupid spandrels and round 
calendar aperture surounded with turned ring decoration. The 
minute divisions in a very narrow band at the outside of the 
hour-ring and the maker’s name, THO. BEAL, engraved in 
script between VII and V on the hour-ring. Finely cut hands. 

The original case has been replaced by a later oak one, 
but there is every indication that this is a production by a 
hitherto unrecorded maker. 

It is difficult to date with accuracy clock movements by 
provincial makers, but this movement is probably not later 
than the Queen Anne period. H.F.F. 


THE DOWNS.—May I call attention to the fact that 
various areas of the Downs are being cleared of barbed wire and 
other articles of war, but in such a way as partially or tempor- 
arily to deface archeological sites? If a careful watch can be 
kept on areas where there are camps, barrows, etc., considerable 
damage may be averted if a tactful approach is made to those 
concerned in the operation of clearing the area. This may not 
seem an important matter, but if anyone were to see the frightful 
state of the Devil’s Dyke Camp, where bulldozers have 
‘ploughed’ up large areas, even where there was no barbed 
wire, the urgency could be fully tealised. 

The careful search of these ‘ ploughed ’ areas and the sub- 
sequent report to the Society of anything found, whethei 
pottery or flint, would, I should imagine, be greatly welcomed. 

K. G. RITHERTON. 


ANCIENT BRITISH COIN FROM HASTINGS. 
—A small gold quarter stater was unearthed during excavations 
in the Bourne, Hastings, during May, 1946, and acquired by 
the Hastings Museum (BB. 386). The finder could give no 
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reliable data as to the depth at which it was lying, except to 
say that it was uncovered while digging foundations for new 
houses. 

The coin is concavo-convex and most closely resembles 
i. 10 in Evans’ “ Coins of the Ancient Britons,” 1864, with 
the following modifications : 

On the obverse, the tail-like device has two well-marked 
indentations and ends abruptly before the edge of the coin, more 
like an inverted jawbone. The two Y-like supports below it as 
shown by Evans are fused into one, and resemble a pair of legs 
moving to the left. All round the right margin are a series of 
Ls or Vs. 

On the reverse,the object like a palmtree has the same three 
roots and six branches above, but the lateral protruberances 
bordering it are more pointed than oval, and run to the edge of 
the coin. The transverse crooked line is the same, but the marks 
below which Evans said were like Hebrew characters have 
degenerated into a very obtuse V on the left and a very acute 
stout V on the right. 

Evans includes in his list of localities Sussex, Hampshire, 
near Amiens and the north part of Belgic Gaul. 

This coin is presumably of the Ist century B.C. and it is 
interesting that the only other ancient British coin found in 
this neighbourhood is a gold stater (Evans B. 9) issued by the 
combined Atrebates and Regni at the same period. ‘This came 
from the Ross collection and is recorded as having been dug up 
near Hastings in 1857 (S.4.C. ix, 367), but without further 
details. This, too, is in the Hastings Museum (BB. 68). 

J. MANWARING BAINES. 





QUERIES 


NAPPER, OF WARNHAM, IFOLD AND RUDG- 
WICK.—The Napper family appear to be of considerable locai 
importance from the 13th century onwards. Is there any 
record of this family using armorial bearings either by right 
of a grant of arms or by ancient usage? Particulars would be 
welcomed of a mid-nineteenth century marriage, Napper- 
Lacey, in the Pulborough district. 

JOHN EVELYN. 


AUSTEN OR AUSTIN, OF EAST GRINSTEAD.— 


From the Parish Registers of East Grinstead it appears that 
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this family inhabited the town or parish till about 1750, when 
they migrated, no great distance, to Crowhurst. 
Is there any local record, other than the Parish Registers, 
of this branch of the family? 
F. V. AUSTIN, JR., New York. 


HARTFIELD: THE YEOMAN FAMILY OF MILES, 
AND AN UNKNOWN ARTIST.— Bank Farm is 
situated on the Northern boundary of the parish of Hartfield. 
Its land lies alongside the Hammerwood to Holtye road at 
Miles Hill and it overlooks Holtye Common and the Kent 
parish of Cowden. About seventy years ago old Bank Farm 
was demolished, the farmhouse of to-day having been erected 
nearer to the highway than the old building. 

Among the occupiers of the farm was William Miles, 
Yeoman (1790-1869). He married Charlotte Palmer at St. 
Mary’s Church, Hartfield, on 28 Oct., 1815, and, maternally, 
he was related to the Pla [Le Pla?] and Rist families. In 
his will, dated 1854, I find the sole executor to be his friend, 
Thomas Hudson, farmer, of Horne, Co. Surrey, and the wit- 
nesses are Arthur Hastie, gentleman, of East Grinstead, Co. 
Sussex, and Henry Holland, miller, of Cowden, Co. Kent. 

I have a small well-executed pencil portrait of William 
Miles, depicting him in farming costume of a hundred years 
ago. The name of the artist is unknown to me, but I know 
it to be a woman who was a friend of the Miles family. 

I should be glad to know more of Bank Farm and those 
who have owned and farmed it in the past. And I should 
welcome help in tracing the name of the artist. 

R. H. ADAMS. 
Poplars, Midford Road, Bath. 


SUSSEX ARCH/EOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AND TRUST 
COUNCIL. 


The Council met at Barbican House on Wednesday, 10th 
April. Present, Dr. Curwen in the Chair, and seventeen other 
Councillors. 

Mr. O. H. Leeney and Dr. Wood were elected to be 
Councillors to fill the vacancies caused by the death of Mr, 
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J. S. North and the resignation of the Hon. Sylvia Fletcher- 
Moulton. 


Twenty-one new members were elected. 

Arrangements for the Centenary Meetings were approved 
and details left in the hands of the Hon. Secretary. 

The Committees were reappointed. Mr. I. D. Margary 
was nominated to be the Society’s delegate to the Council of 
British Archeology, in place of Dr. Curwen, resigned, and 
Messrs. Margary and Godfrey to be delegates on the Regional 
Council for Kent, Surrey and Sussex. 

It was decided that the Index to Sussex Notes and Queries, 
vol. x, should be on the same full scale as that to vol. ix. 


Books from the bequest of Mrs. Henry Dudeney were 
received ; they included a copy of W. H. Hudson’s Nature in 
Downland, with an autograph letter by the author inserted. 

The Council met at Barbican House on Wednesday, 12th 
June. Present, Dr. Curwen in the Chair, and eighteen other 
Councillors. 

Seventeen new members were elected. 

Various arrangements for the Centenary Meeting to be 
held at Lewes on the 18th were made. 

Some objects in the Museum were approved for loan to 
the Police Exhibition to be held in Brighton. 


It was decided that representations as to the need for 
supervision at Lewes Priory be made to the Corporation. 

Mr. H. F. Hill was co-opted to the Library Committee. 

Among gifts received were: a Survey of Bosham Manor, 
from Mr. Cotton, Solicitor, of Ashstead, Surrey ; a compendium 
of the manor of Portslade, from Miss Helena Hall, in addi- 
tion to her previous gifts; a collection of horse-shoes, with 
books and notes thereon, from Dr. Gordon Ward; a pocket 
watch, made at Horsham by J. Cragg, and dated 1787, from 
Mr. Henry Churchman, through Mr. G. D. Johnston; a plan 
of Gibbons Mill, Rudgwick, from Mr. Johnston; a bronze 
palstave, found on the Wallands, Lewes, and drawings, from 
Mr. W. T. Parsons; a stone axe, from Mrs. Hazelden; and 
a card index of Sussex tumuli, from Mr. Grinsell. 


Mr. Godfrey reported on the steps being taken to repair 
the roof of the Barbican. Arrangements were approved for 
the re-erection of the Ardingly village sign. 
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THE CENTENARY : MEETING AT LEWES. 


A large number of members assembled at Lewes for the 
first of the three meetings arranged this year to celebrate the 
Centenary of the Society’s foundation. 

In the morning the Museums at Barbican House and Anne 
of Cleves House were open, and members of the Council were 
there to explain the exhibits. At Barbican House a special ex- 
hibition illustrating the history of the Society, was inspected. 
At midday Mr. Godfrey explained to the members at Anne of 
Cleves House the plan which he had drawn for adapting 
the building adjoining the House (now used as a builder’s work- 
shop) to provide space for the Every Collection. 

The rigours of the time prevented a lunch at which all 
could be present, but the President and Council and _ their 
guests lunched at Holloway’s. After the toast of the King 
Mr. Margary proposed that of the guests and the Sister 
Societies; Sir Edward Harrison (Kent Archeological Society) 
responded. In the afternoon members met in the Town Hall, 
by kind invitation of the Mayor and Corporation. After a 
welcome from the Mayor, the President, Earl Winterton, 
spoke. He had been a member of the Society for a third of 
its existence. Its work was to preserve the history of our 
country, which Napoleon, the Kaiser and Hitler in succession 
had vainly tried to destroy. “ We owe it,” he said, “ to our 
ancestors.”’ He spoke of the debt due to the founders and 
early members of the Society, such as Mark Antony Lower and 
William Figg. 

Professor V. H. Galbraith (Director of the Institute of 
Historical Research) said that what the Society had done was 
to rediscover the richness of the past of the county and to make 
it possible for the most junior member joining it to-day to know, 
in a very short time, more about his native or adopted county, 
and to have a more real appreciation of it, than was possible to 
the most profound student a hundred years ago, in fact to write 
a better book than Blaauw on the Barons’ Wars. The Society 
and other similar societies had virtually created the two highly 
developed sciences of archwology and pre-history which had 
epened up a great vista of the historical past. Thanks to the 
Society the whole of the history of Sussex had been laid bare, 
and it was possible to have a coherent sequence of historical 
knowledge from neolithic times to the present day. Professor 
Galbraith paid tribute to the “ extraordinary endeavours” of 
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Mr. L. F. Salzman, F.S.A., Hon. Editor of Collections for 37 


years; he had raised their standard ; he also spoke of “‘ the great 
name of Curwen ” and of Mr. W. H. Godfrey’s work in saving 
or preserving any building that could possibly be saved or pre- 
served. He also spoke of the value of the Society as the 
custodian of documents, saving them from destruction and 
dispersion. 


Mr. J. R. Bickersteth (Chairman of the East Sussex 
County Council) congratulated the Society on behalf of the 
whole of Sussex. 


Replying, Dr. Curwen stated that the objects of the Society 
were to observe, record and preserve, and to interest others in 
the culture of the past and the preservation of the culture of the 
present. 


The Bishop of Lewes also replied. 


MEETING AT PEVENSEY. 


On Tuesday, 9th July, a large number of members and 
their friends attended the second of the centenary meetings. 
This was centred on Pevensey, where the Society was founded 


in 1846. 


In the morning, at Wilmington, the Rev. W. Budgen 
conducted the party over the remains of the Benedictine Priory 
and the church of St. Mary and St. Peter. 


After lunch the members proceeded by car and motor coach 
to Pevensey. In the church of St. Nicholas they were wel- 
comed by the vicar, The Rev. H. H. Jones, and a general de- 
scription of the architecture was given by Mr. O. H. Leeney. 
At the end of the afternoon Mr. Leeney did the same at St. 
Mary’s, Westham, where the vicar, the Rev. H. Coulthurst, 
gave the visitors a welcome. 


In the Roman enclosure, after Mr. Charlton of the 
Ministry of Works had wished the Society a successful meeting, 
Mr. Hugh Braun briefly recapitulated the history of the Castle, 
the different parts of which were examined by his peripatetic 
audience. Later, at the West Gate, Mr. I. D. Margary pointed 
out the salient features of the Roman walls and towers and 
showed the probable position of defensive ditches and the 
direction of the road westward, 
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If any present member of the Society is keeping a diary, he 
will not have to record a thunderstorm, as Mr. Curteis did a 
hundred years ago. 

A photograph of the members, taken at Pevensey, can be 
had from Mr. Harry C. Deal, 41a, South Street, Eastbourne, 
at prices ranging from 1/6 (unmounted, postcard size) to 10/6 | 
(unmounted, 12 x 10). 


LETTER 


WEST SUSSEX RECORDS 
Dear Sir, 
I think it would be of interest to your readers to know 
that in 1942 the Master of the Rolls approved the Records 
Room at the County Hall, Chichester, as a suitable repository 


for Manorial documents, and since the recent war the Records | 
Committee has appointed a County Archivist. 


The Records Committee is, therefore, prepared to accept 
gifts or deposits on loan for safe custody of collections or single 
documents, volumes, plans and maps of historical value apper- 7 
taining to the County of West Sussex. 


There must still be many such collections in danger of 7 
destruction and decay in private, professional, business or public 
custody which the owners would be willing to place under the | 
care of the County Archivist. The gifts and deposits on loan 7 
would, in due course, be indexed, and with the owner’s consent, 
made available for historical research. 


Much good in this direction has been done by the Sussex 
Archeological Society and the Hove Public Library, but it is 
more than ever important that all such records be preserved. 
This Committee is only too anxious that the advice and 
services of the County Archivist be available for the preservation § 
of the records of this County. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. L. BAXENDALE, 
Chairman, County Records Committee, 
West Sussex County Council. 
The Editor, 


Sussex Notes and Queries, 








